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dis HEN “cease firing” trumpets through every European 
Li battle line, the ensuing weeks of rest, relaxation and 


policing for our soldiers could easily turn into days of ten- 


y - sion, complaint and boredom. 

















Rawlings Athletic 
Equipment Is Used 
Wherever U.S. Armed 


Forces Are Located. 











Shipment home and mustering out may take many months. The 
demand for sustained activity and entertainment for these im- 
patient men will be a major problem of every officer. To help 
insure against this smoldering discontent and unrest, Rawlings 
is shipping a large share of its production of athletic equip- 
ment to our soldiers and sailors in every corner of the globe. 


Morale of our men must be maintained; healthful exercise is 
a necessary requirement for good body and mind condi- 
tioning. When these essential demands of our Armed Forces 
have been fulfilled, Rawlings will again satisfy, quickly and 
completely all civilian requirements. 
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The 1945 
Intramural 


Softball 


Tournaments 


Organize and mail 
entries to the A. S. A. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America—an allied member of the 


A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


No entry fees. No obligation. Just fill 





ENTRY BLANK 


Amateur Softball Association 
Municipal Pier, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


tion Coca-Cola 1945 Intramural Softball Tournament. It is 
understood that at the completion of this tournament by our 
school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball Awards 
will be sent:us: without charge. 

We will have 


eee ee eres ee eesre eres eeeeeeses 


| eoees boys teams 
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eeeee girls teams City State 
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Coach’s name 





Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- 


out the coupon and mail it in. You 
will be mailed brackets and all instruc- 
tions giving full details for conducting 
your own tournament. Do it today... 
and get valuable awards laid aside 


for your school by The Coca-Cola 





Company. 
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@ When the inflation news is Spalding—that’s 
good news! These four great Spalding inflated 


balls are invariably first with America’s fore- 














most teams and coaches. In Football, Basket- 
ball, Soccer and Volleyball, Spalding “infla- 
) 
tion” is the right kind for championship per- 
; formance. 
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C. A. Donehoo, Superintendent Gadsden City 
Schools and President Alabama Education 
Association 


Disque High School, has been in existence 

since 1896. One of the oldest public high 
schools in the state, it was known as the Disque 
High School from 1896 to 1924, so named for the 
first president of the Gadsden City Board of Edu- 
cation, Judge John H. Disque. A new high school 
building was erected in 1923 in order to provide 
for a greatly increased student body and for an 
expansion of the curriculum. The new building 
was entered in 1924 and was named Gadsden High 
School. This new building was built and equipped 


7 oh Gadsden High School, formerly the 
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SOUTH 


GADSDEN HIGH SCHOOL, 


By C. A. DONEHOO, Superintendent 


with funds from a bond issue of $250,000 authorized 
by an overwhelming favorable vote of the people 
with only seven dissenting votes. A beautiful 
brick building was provided, consisting of 24 
classrooms, an auditorium seating 1,100, cafeteria 
seating 300, a library, and 14 auxiliary rooms and 
laboratories. 


By 1929 the building had become so crowded 
that it was necessary to spend $100,000 additional 
to provide 20 more classrooms including a larger 
library room. The library seats 150 students and 
contains 7,000 volumes. The 
original building contained a 
combination stage and gym- 
nasium. This arrangement did 
not prove satisfactory for the 
proper development of the 
physical education activities. 

In 1936, the athletic asso- 
ciation of the high school be- 
came interested in the erec- 
tion of a modern plant for 
physical education activities. 
At this time the Federal gov- 
ernment was interested in 
providing jobs for the unem- 
ployed. The expanded plant 





Gadsden High School Coaching 
Staff. Left to right: Harold James, 
end coach; L. L. “Nurmi” Nelson, 
head coach; W. L. Weeks, line 
coach. 
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required the acquisition of additional real estate. 
The Board of Education purchased property ad- 
joining the west and north boundaries of the 
school property and made possible an enclosure 
440 feet long and 420 feet wide. Upon this space 
has been erected one of the finest physical educa- 


J. R. Davis, Principal 


tion plants in the South. The total cost of the 

structure was $259,000. A description of the plant 

is contained in another article. The stadium is 

named Murphree Stadium in honor of W. T. 

Murphree, who was president of the City Board 

for 17 years and a member for 42 years. 
(Continued on page 13) 


Airplane view, showing Gadsden High School and football stadium 
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GADSDEN HIGH SCHOOL 1944 FOOTBALL SQUAD 


Front row, left to right: 


Pope, Tidmore, Espy, Gramling, Jordan, Thrasher, McKinney, Johnson, Longshore, Mur- 


ry, Dillard. Second row: Towers, Wofford, Bentley, Spiro, McDill, Morgan, Small, Doke, Clinard, Watford, Broth- 
ers, Gillam, Pogue, S. Williams, Rushing. Back row: Work, Chestnut, Jolley, Taylor, McGehee, Echols, Wesley, J. 
Williams, Swann, Mitchum, Clements, Pate, Patterson, Smith, Miller. 


The Athletic Program at Gadsden High School 


HE athletic program at 

Gadsden High School has 

been arranged in such a 

way as to give the students the 

best possible physical training, 

and also to afford the students 

and citizens entertainment and 
pleasure. 

The community, as well as the 


By L. L. NELSON, Head Coach 


student body, realizes how for- 
tunate it is to have such a mod- 
ern and complete physical edu- 
cation plant. Two well-equipped 
gymnasiums (one for the boys 
and the other for the girls) are 
in use seven hours a day by the 
entire student body. Should you 
visit these separate buildings, 


Gadsden High Stadium—seating capacity 10,000. The boys’ gym is on the 


extreme left and the girls’ gym is on the right. 


The space under the large 


bleachers is divided into four sections—one section each for boys’ and girls’ 
physical education dressing rooms, one for athletic dressing room and one 
sound-proof room for band practice. Under the small bleachers on the right 
are four concrete bowling alleys and two shuffle board alleys. 


you would find boys and girls 
engaged in basketball practice, 
rope climbing, calesthenics, folk 
dancing (girls), volley ball, play- 
ing and other body-building ac- 
tivities. Each high school stu- 
dent has his own individual lock- 
er and is required to be dressed 
in uniform before entering the 


L. L. Nelson, head coach and athletic 
director, Gadsden High _ School. 
Coach Nelson is a graduate of Au- 
burn, where he starred in football 
and track. He has had outstanding 
success as a coach at Gadsden High 
School and is past president of the 
Alabama High School Coaches’ As- 
sociation. 
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gymnasium. 


The Alabama Sixth District 
has held its annual basketball 
tournament in the boys’ gym of 
Gadsden High School for the 
past four years. Reasons for the 
choice are: standard basketball 
court, electric scoring clock and 
four separate dressing rooms, 
each equipped with ten showers. 
Tiered seats will accommodate 
800 spectators. 


The football stadium, which is 
electrically lighted for night 
games, adjoins the two gyms. 
Outstanding high school teams 
of the southern states play an- 
nually on this gridiron. The seat- 
ing capacity of the stadium is 
10,000. A modern press box, a 
public address system and facili- 
ties for broadcasting the games 
add to the pleasure of the spec- 


tators. Around the football field 
is a one-fifth mile cinder track 
which is used annually for in- 
terscholastic meets. Beneath one 
bleacher section are four stan- 
dard concrete bowling alleys and 
two shuffle board courts, which 
are used in the physical educa- 
tion program. 


Every high school boy is en- 
couraged to participate in three 
major sports offered, which are 
football, basketball and track. 
During the school year a boy 
selects the sport in which he is 
most interested. Some boys par- 
ticipate in all sports and others 
only participate in those in which 
they can excel. It has been 
proved that track benefits a 
greater number of boys than 
any other sport. 


Gadsden High School is mak- 
ing every effort to give each boy 
and girl of the school an oppor- 
tunity to develop a body and 
mind which is capable of meet- 
ing any demands placed upon 
them. 
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ABOVE: 1945 GADSDEN HIGH BASKETBALL TEAM 


Front row, left to right: Harry Duke, Quinton Young, Billy Jordan, Allison 
Manning, Bernard Gillam. Back row: Roy Edwards, Z. N. Clinard, Billy 
Mitchum, Evin Watford, Billy McDill. 


BELOW: BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES 
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CLUB LIFE AT GADSDEN HIGH SCHOOL 


LUB LIFE at Gadsden High 
School is no doubt not un- 
like that of any modern 

high school of similar size. A 
pupil who ranks high in major 
subjects, but fails to participate 
in that natural outgrowth of all 
live departments, club activi- 
ties, will be distinctly lacking 
in the characteristic for which 
our service men today are be- 
coming world-famous — initia- 
tive. While Southern boys and 
girls have no monopoly on orig- 
inality and initiative, it is, 
nevertheless, generally conced- 
ed that, wherever they go, they 
have the quality of adaptability 
in greater degree than that of 
the average American. The va- 
ried activities of our educational 
program foster this develop- 
ment. Hence, Gadsden High of- 
fers the following resume of its 
club life. 


LIBRARY CLUB 

A club that functions every 
day is the Library Club. It ren- 
ders valuable assistance to the 
librarian in helping pupils find 
reference work, teaching them 
to use the Reader’s Guide for 
current news, and presiding at 











By ETHEL HOUSER 
Teacher of English 


the desk to check books in and 
out. It also sponsors the Book 
Week program and often invites 
guest speakers in the library pro- 
fession to talk on different phas- 
es of library work. A spring 
luncheon once a year is a high 
spot in their program. 


USHERS CLUB 

The purpose of the Ushers 
Club is to give training to a se- 
lect group in matters of cour- 
tesy, culture, and service. Mem- 
bership is limited to juniors and 
seniors, and is based on personal 
appearance, scholarship and 
character. In assisting at all pub- 
lic functions held in the audito- 
rium, they lend dignity and at- 
mosphere to each occasion of 
this kind. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 

The Home Economics Club 
studies the different occupations 
that are open to women. It en- 
courages its members to use, in 
home and community life, the 
training received in home mak- 
ing. 

SCRIBBLERS CLUB 

To become a member of the 
Scribblers Club, a pupil submits 
two of his original compositions, 
prose or poetry. Members have 


to enter at least one contest in 
writing each year. Last year six 
members had poems accepted 
for an anthology published by 
the National High School Poetry 
Association of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. An annual spring lunch- 
eon is held at which a successful 
author is always the guest 
speaker. 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 

Through the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, emergency assist- 
ance is provided to boys and 
girls throughout the world. 
Membership offers an excellent 
opportunity to produce articles 
which will add to the comfort 
and recreation of our armed 
forces. Every student in school 
is a member of this group. 


LE CERCLE FRANCOIS 

This club is designed to ac- 
quaint its members with the cus- 
toms, science, literature and art 
of the French people. French 
folk songs and dances offer re- 
laxation and amusement. From 
current magazines pupils obtain 
material for interesting scrap 
books on France and its people. 


SPANISH CLUB 


The main purpose of this club 
is to bring students into closer 
(Continued on page 30) 


AT LEFT: W. H. Harrison, head of the Camera Club. All Gadsden High 
pictures shown in this issue were made and developed by him and mem- 
bers of the club. They also do all photographic work for the school annual. 


BELOW: Gadsden High School Band. This band has won first place in the 
State band contest four times in the past eight years. 
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OME boys have power, agil- 
ity, elusiveness and a knack 
for evading a tackler. Others 

have agressiveness, power and 
a love for close combat. In 
search for prospects for line po- 
sition, we try to select boys with 
the latter qualities. 


In our first contacts with line 
prospects, we drill on offensive 
stance, stressing a broad base 
with the toes straight ahead and 
the weight supported on the 
balls of the feet. We place one 
foot slightly back and the hand 
on that side of the body on the 
ground with not much weight 
on the fingers. We want the 
head well up, the neck pulled in 
and the back straight. The body 
should not be too low. We find 
that the blocks most effectively 
executed by linemen are made 
fairly high; therefore, a lineman 
should not assume a stance low 
enough that he must overcome 
his own weight in charging. 


From the position above de- 
scribed, a boy should charge off 
as fast as he can for about five 
yards at a time and continue 
this practice until his motion be- 
comes his natural method of get- 
ting down, and he is able to 
move very fast. The boy who 
moves first and is fastest in mo- 
tion has, by far, the advantage 
in line play. 


We then try to develop in the 
boy a habit of faking his de- 
fensive man. This is done by a 
quick side movement of the head 
as the charge is made or a short, 
quick step. This will pull the 
lineman out of position and 
make the block much easier, as 
well as more sure. Rather than 
have a blocker try to drive a 
defensive man too far out of 
a play, we get better results if 
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LINE PLAY 


By LAWRENCE WEEKS 
Line Coach, Gadsden High School 


he concentrates on getting con- 
tact and keeping his body be- 
tween the man and the ball car- 
rier. 

In an attempt to use cross 
blocking on a play, we have our 
offensive man wait until the de- 
fensive man makes his charge 
then take him, shooting his head 
between him and the play. 

Our defensive line play varies 
widely with the type of offense 


11 


that we meet. The over-shifted 
six is our most common play, 
and is used against the Notre 
Dame, or wing back formation. 
We often go into a seven-man 
line as an element of surprise, 
and in definite passing situations 
we go into a five. 

Against the T formation or 
man-in-motion, we use a shift- 
ing defense, lining up in a reg- 


(Continued on page 38) 


Coach Lawrence Weeks demonstrating line play. He is a graduate of Howard 
College and has been line coach at Gadsden High for the past two years. 
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Gambling on Sports 


The accompanying articles, pertaining to gam- 
bling on athletic contests, present a fair and ade- 
quate picture of the problem and require no fur- 
ther editorializing. We do want to voice our 
agreement with the views set forth therein. It 
would be a crippling blow to basketball and to 
amateur sports, should the gambling evil invade 
the locker rooms and players’ bench. You may 
say it has. It is true that one such case has been 
exposed, but in fairness to the thousands of play- 
ers who compose the amateur teams of America, 
let it be pointed out that this is an isolated case 
and is by no means typical. We have faith that 
the high school and college coaches and athletes 
of America have the courage, the strength and 
the will to repel this threatening evil. 


é™ eer bs 


The state sponsored series of basketball tourna- 
ments is more than a sports event—it is an institu- 
tion which grows in greatness as it grows in 
years. For the right to be represented in the 
finals, hundreds of high schools have sponsored 
training activities for an entire season. Directly 
or indirectly these activities have stimulated 
aspirations and growth in thousands of high 
school students. To provide unity and orderly 
progress in this program there has been mana- 
gerial teamwork by several thousand coaches, 
officials, student managers and school admin- 
istrators. It is an important part in a great pur- 
poseful nationwide physical fitness movement. 
It is directed by your state high school associa- 
tion leaders in their efforts to insure a strong 
state and nation whose people are physically and 
mentally fit to live fully and to survive in any 
emergency. 

The possible tournament values are such that 
none can afford to risk any supplementary ac- 
tivity which might adversely affect them. Re- 
cently, there his been a wave of gambling on 
basketball contests sponsored by other groups. 
It must not be allowed to engulf the high schooi 
game. Hat collection pools and low-stake betting 
which sometimes flourish in the bleachers and in 
the corridors are first steps toward serious trouble. 

The tournaments must be kept free from such 
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activity if they are to survive as a respected part 


of the school program. 
— H. V. Porter. 


To the Members of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association: 

In accordance with the resolution on gambling, 
adopted by the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion at its convention at Columbus, Ohio, January 13, 
1945, I wish to request that member institutions assist 
us by complying with the provisions set forth in the 
resolution. For the guidance of the members, I am 
quoting the resolution below: 

RESOLUTION ON GAMBLING 
Adopted by N.C.A.A. 
January 13, 1945 


The National Collegiate Athletic Association regrets 
the prevalence of gambling on college sports and the 
increased interest of professional gamblers in inter- 
collegiate athletics, particularly football and basketball. 
The N.C.A.A. recognizes the damage already done by 
this situation—through resultant publicity given un- 
substantial charges of malpractice in college sports and 
the consequent undermining of public confidence in 
the integrity of such athletics. The N.C.A.A. fears the 
damages potential in the further identification of 
gambling with inter-collegiate sports. Therefore, the 
N.C.A.A. calls upon its member colleges to cooperate 
in the establishment of remedial measures by drying 
up all sources of special information valuable as con- 
tent matter for form sheets, by strictly prohibiting 
gambling and barring gamblers from the scenes of 
contests, and by taking all possible steps designed to 
discontinue the issuance of prediction charts and to 
stop the quotation of odds by the newspapers. 

Submitted by Special Committee on 
Investigation of Gambling 

Louis F. Keller 

Lynn W. St. John 

Asa S. Bushnell, Chairman 


The most effective step that we can take for the 
moment is to discontinue furnishing special informa- 
tion that is valuable as content matter for form sheets 
and other publications that are designed to interest 
those who wager on the contests. Coaches may coop- 
erate by giving no information regarding pre-game 
injuries, etc., except through the regular news chan- 
nels. An appeal to the everyday fans to abstain from 
betting on college sports will be helpful. 


Will you kindly have all members of your staff who 
are involved in the administration or coaching of 
athletics to read this resolution? Only by the coopera- 
tion of all who are responsible for the conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics can we stamp out the menace that 
is threatening to undermine the whole foundation of 
amateur sports. 

Sincerely yours, 


. (Signed) Wilbur C. Smith, M. D. 
President 


Bashethall Katings 


In line with Converse Rubber Company’s thir- 
ty-year record of stimulating better basketball 
throughout the United States, and after consulta- 
tion with R. C. Dunkel, originator of the Con- 
verse-Dunkel Basketball Rating System spon- 
sored by Converse, executives of the company 
contacted top officials of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association and voluntarily offered to 
discontinue the publication of basketball contest 
ratings. While the System had been started in 
1935 by Mr. Dunkel as a service to college bas- 
ketball coaches, and at one time was actually 
sponsored by a college coaches’ organization, it 
was felt that, despite a carefully restricted mail- 
ing list, there existed the possibility that the 
ratings might get into the wrong hands. 

Upon being advised of the Converse Rubber 
Company’s willingness to drop the publishing 
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of ratings, Doctor Wilbur C. Smith, President of 
the N.C.A.A., accepted the whole-hearted and 
voluntary cooperation of both Converse and Dick 
Dunkel in the following wire: 

“The officials of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association acknowledge the cooperation 
of the Converse Rubber Company and R. C. 
Dunkel, originator of. the Converse-Dunkel 
Basketball Rating System, in voluntarily de- 
ciding to discontinue publishing team ratings. 
We appreciate that college coaches and ath- 
letic directors find the system invaluable, but 
we concur with Converse that it is wise to 
eliminate all ratings to prevent them from 
possibly getting into the wrong hands. 

“We consider Converse’s voluntary action 
in line with the company’s past record of 
contributing to the furtherance. of better bas- 
ketball.” 

Mr. S. R. Pletz, national sales manager for the 
sporting goods division of the Converse Rubber 
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Company, stated: “It is our belief that Converse, 
over the past thirty years, has contributed sub- 
stantially toward building basketball as a na- 
tional sport through its Clinics, headed by such 
outstanding court experts as “Chuck” Taylor 
and “Bunny” Levitt. . . . the Converse Basket- 
ball Year Book, now in its 23rd edition and cur- 
rently being distributed among our service men 
in a special overseas edition. While we realize 
that the omission of ratings will be missed by 
college and service coaches, we agree heartily 
with the officials of the N.C.A.A. that their ac- 
ceptance of our offer is in line with the best in- 
terests at this time.” 

Mr. Pletz pointed out, however, that the Con- 
verse-Dunkel end-of-the-season Summary will 
list all college and service teams with their in- 
dividual Dunkel ratings for the 1944-1945 season 
to enable coaches and players to gauge their 
team’s performance alongside of competitive ag- 
gregations. 





FMercer MeCall Tharpe 


In 1941, Mack Tharpe was line coach at Georgia 
Tech and the junior partner in one of Atlanta’s 
leading insurance firms. A great football coach, 
up and coming insurance executive well on the 
road to financial independence, respected and ad- 
mired by all Atlanta, possessed of perfect health 
and charm of manner; Tharpe indeed had every- 
thing to live for. 

Pearl Harbor, and Mack Tharpe at thirty-eight 
decided to go. He was a patriot. No easy desk or 
limited service routine for him. To fly and to 
fight was his goal. 

Civilians at thirty-eight are not allowed on fly- 
ing fields. The story of how Tharpe enlisted in the 
Navy and the course of his career that landed 
him at forty-one a full fledged Navy pilot aboard 
a carrier in the Pacific is a Navy tale that will be 
told at war’s end. 

On Sunday, March 4, 1945, the word came here. 
Lieutenant Commander Tharpe had been killed 
in action and buried at sea with full Navy honors. 

Mack played football ‘at Georgia Tech in 1924, 
1925 and 1926, and graduated in the spring of 
1927. He started out on the scrub team and ended 
up as an All-Southern tackle. Mack in his youth 
was the greatest boy that it has been my privilege 
to coach. He was strong, strong in body and strong 
in character. His was a hot temper that flashed 
like powder. Better not say an out of the way 
word about Tharpe’s friends or do him an in- 


justice. Football put the temper under control, 
but Mack contributed more to Tech football than 
football did to him. He was a great player and 
a tower of strength on mediocre teams—a fighter 
and a leader in a lost cause, and a modest boy in 
victory. 

Mack coached at Tech after graduation because 
he loved the game of football and on account of 
his loyalty to the school. He gave time that often 
could be ill spared from his business. Freshman 
coach, varsity line coach, and scouting the oppo- 
nents were the jobs Mack did so ably for Georgia 
Tech. The boys loved Coach Tharpe and in return 
he worked them like dogs and loved them too. 

In business Mack built his foundations on in- 
tegrity and hard work. He was universally liked 
and respected by both his policy holders and his 
insurance officials. 

Mack was a man of simple habits and pleasures. 
A ride in a fast car or plane, a day’s fishing, or a 
day’s hunting furnished him all the needed thrills. 

Mack was a Christian in the truest sense of the 
word. He practiced what many others only 
preached. “Honor thy father and mother,” “Love 
thy neighbor,’ were not idle phrases with Tharpe, 
they were part of him. 

A devoted son, husband and father, bighearted, 
sentimental old Tharpe means perfection to those 


of us who knew him. 
—W. A. ALEXANDER 








SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 7) 


The Gadsden High School has a 
long record of service to the young 
people of this area. It was among 
the first high schools to be accred- 
ited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
has been continuously accredited by 
this agency since 1913. 

The graduates from this institu- 


_ tion have entered many of the best 


colleges and universities of the na- 
tion and have made excellent rec- 
ords. 

At the present time, more than 
1,400 former students and seven 
members of the faculty are in the 
armed services. 

The course of study in the Gads- 
den High School is comprehensive 
and includes all subjects offered in 
a modern high school, including 


courses in pre-induction training 
and national defense training class- 
es. At present, courses are being of- 
fered in English, algebra, plane ge- 
ometry, solid geometry, trigonom- 
etry, general science, biology, phys- 
ics, chemistry, machines and levers, 
aeronautics, civics, world history, 
American history, economics, Amer- 
ican problems of democracy, cur- 
rent events, public speaking, Span- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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COACHING TENNIS 


HERE is a great deal of 

guesswork involved in the 

consideration of Ameri- 
a’s prospects in post-war Davis 
Cup competition. In the last 
meeting of Nations, Australia 
went through the field to cap- 
ture the championship. The 
memory is still a little painful. 

Imagine an all-foreign Finals 
in the National Doubles. The 
first in fifty-eight years! 

Now certainly Quist, Brom- 
wich, Hopman and Crawford are 
splendid players. They would 
spell trouble on any court at al- 
most any hour. Yet it strikes me 
as being a little odd that this vic- 
torious quartet was selected and 
tutored by Sir Norman Brookes. 

At the time of play, we had 
Bobby Riggs, Elwood Cooke, 
Bitsy Grant; a few other simon 
pures of note. We made a fair 
showing. We even won a lot of 
sets. But we did not win the 
trophy. Will we have better luck 
after V-day? That, of course, re- 
mains to be seen. 

I am not insinuating that Sir 
Norman wields a supernatural 
power over Australia’s native 
sons. I do not believe for a min- 
ute that their material is supe- 
rior to ours. Nevertheless, I’m 
one natural optimist who can’t 
remove a pair of dark glasses 
while Brookes directs the prac- 
tice of our opposition. 

Certainly, a great deal de- 
pends on getting the most from 
your material a la hand. 

When Mercer Beasley, famed 
Louisianan tennis professional, 
took over the hard driving Ells- 
worth Vines, about all Ellie pos- 
sessed was his forehand. Mercer 
constructed his famous short 
court and instituted a Game of 


By Cpl. JOHN A. KRAFT, JR. 


Before entering the Army, 
Cpl. Kraft was tennis pro’ at 
Rex Ridgeway Club, 1937, The 
Sportsatorium, 1938, and Mem- 
phis Country Club from 1939 to 
1944. He was coach of United 
States Junior Davis Cup team, 
and is author of a number of 
tennis articles, including “Ad- 
vanced Court Play,” “Coaching 
Is A Science,” and “Forecourt 
Variations.” At Christian Broth- 
ers College, he was captain of 
the tennis team 1930 to 1933. 





Errors, bringing control to a po- 
tential but erratic champion by 
insisting that Vines’ powerful 
drives be placed temporarily 
within a confined safety area. 
Ellie’s common error of over- 
shooting the baseline was finally 
uprooted and he began a success- 
ful quest for the National Cham- 
pionship. 

Cliff Sutter, of the New Or- 
leans Sutters, presented a prob- 
lem in direct contrast to Vines. 

Fast, sure of foot, and with an 


above the average sense of di- . 


rection, Cliff lacked Ellsworth’s 
power in his forcing strokes. 
This time the Old Master stud- 
ied his student in practice and 
match play. He soon discovered 
that Cliff's weight did not move 
forward in attack, being sus- 
tained in arrear with the back- 
swing and robbing the stroke 
of the pace afforded by a time- 
ly transference of the body 
weight. Beasley suggested that 
his pupil stroke the ball earlier 
at a distance some few inches 
before his left foot, and the Sut- 
ter weight moving forward to 
comply with the instructions 
flowed comfortably into the ac- 


tion and his ground strokes en- 
tered a new era of greater speed. 

When I began coaching duties 
at the exclusive Memphis Coun- 
try Club courts in 1939, I fol- 
lowed in the wake of Big Joe 
Whalen, former National Pro- 
fessional Champion and a teach- 
er of high repute. Joe has a fine 
ground game and had succeeded 
so well in his backcourt instruc- 
tions that his pupils enjoyed 
sound, hard driving forehands. 
My duties, therefore, were ob- 
viously toward service and net 
play. 

One of my pupils was in dan- 
ger of losing the Municipal 
Championship, when I observed 
that his opponent, having ad- 
vanced in the game score, was 
stroking backhand return ser- 
ices too hard to maintain con- 
sistent control. I advised a fast, 
flat delivery to the receiver’s 
backhand, and was rewarded 
with a fresh group of errors that 
offset our early handicap. 

In the finals of the Member- 
ship Tournament held at the 
Memphis Country Club, I was 
able to assist Mrs. W. R. Kent in 
winning the Club Champion- 
ship by taking advantage of her 
opponent’s short backhand re- 
turns to reach the net and cap- 
ture vital offensive positions. 


With the coach making obser- 
vations via sidelines and offer- 
ing experienced counsel, the 
player is able to confine his ef- 
forts to stroke and court cov- 
erage. 

French racket wielders were 
pioneers of an extensive and 
unique Error File System in 
which they recorded the weak- 
nesses of the opposition at first 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The 1945 Story on 


SPOT-BILT 
FOOTBALL SHOES AND CLEATS 


CLEATS ..<@ good supply of Spot-Bilt SHOES ... we are making every effort 
cleats is available for Spring practice, and we to take care of you through the Spot-Bilt Dis- 
also expect to have a sufficient quantity to meet tributors who served you last year, and on ap- 
your Fall requirements. proximately the same basis. 





WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY CHICAGO ... . ILLINOIS 
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BASKETBALL PLAYS 


By CHAMP R. CARTER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article was 
submitted by Champ R. Carter, of 
Portersville, Georgia, who is now 
“somewhere in Germany.” The only 
comment accompanying the article 
was, “Basketball plays I would use 
if I were coaching this year.” 


Position of Players 

1 and 2 are six to eight feet 
past the center line and never 
over ten feet apart. They may 
sometimes change positions 
while passing the ball back and 
forth. 

3 and 5 play midway between 
the foul circle and the side line, 
starting their movement on an 
imaginary line which is drawn 
parallel with the end line of the 
court and passes through the 
two points of intersection joined 
by the free throw circle and 
foul lane. 

Number 4 plays on either side 
of the free throw lane, just 
slightly in front of the goal. 


THE MOVEMENT AND CON- 
TINUOUS PASSING OF THE 
PLAYERS 


This is shown in diagram two. 
The movement is to the right. 
1 starts it by using a short snap- 
py pass to 2. After passing, 1 





























breaks across and screens num- 
ber 2’s guard on the inside. 5 
immediately breaks up to num- 
ber 1’s position as the pass is 
made. When 2 receives the ball, 
3 breaks up for a pass at the 
point shown on the diagram. 
(Note that the passes are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). After passing 
to 3, 2 breaks around to the 
rear of 1 so that his guard will 
collide with 1 who is screening 
for him. (1 may time his move- 
ment for this screen so that he 
will collide with 2’s guard while 
on the run.) 4 now moves quick- 
ly out to 5’s position as 3 re- 
ceived the ball. 1 then breaks 
rapidly for the goal, after 2 runs 
by his screen on the side indi- 
cated, and after passing 3, slows 
down, (his guard relaxed at this 
point), looks back over his right 
shoulder on his way to the goal. 
3 pivots to the outside after fak- 
ing a pass to 1 as he came by, 
keeping his eye on 1 and 2, look- 
ing for an opportunity to pass 
to either of them. He can’t pass 
to either of the two in this case, 
so he passes the ball out to 5 


. who has continued over from 1’s 


position to 2’s starting point. 2, 
keeping his eyes on 3 as he went 
down his side of the court, cuts 
back for the foul line and re- 
ceives a high looping pass, or a 
bounce pass from 5. 2 looks back 
at 1 who is now crossing the 
foul line to the position where 
4 started. When 2 receives the 
pass from 5, 4 continues from 5’s 
position out to the position orig- 
inally occupied by player 1 and 
receives the pass from 2. 2 now 
moves out to 5’s position. Now 
the movement is completed and 
may be repeated on to the right 
as the situation so demands. Af- 
ter mastering the movement to 
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the right, practice may be start- 
ed on going to the left. After 
both left and right movements 
are mastered, play may take 
place on either side of the court. 
(Note player 4 does not move 
out to five’s position until three 
receives the ball.) 


PLAY ONE: (See Diagram 3) 
The same movement and pass- 
ing is used as in diagram one 
until player 3 gets the ball, 
shown in diagram three. 3 pivots 
to the outside away from 1. 1, 
after screening for 2, breaks by 
3 who fakes a pass to him before 
pivoting to the outside. After 
passing 3, 1 looks back over his 
right shoulder for a pass from 
3. 3 sees that he is open, passes 
to him, and he will dribble in for 
a crip shot if guard X doesn’t 
stop him. If blocked, he passes 
to 2 on the foul line. If 2 can 
shoot, he does, but if not, he 
passes to 4 who has moved out 
to 5’s position. When 4 sees the 
pass from 3 to 1, he starts mov- 
ing out to 5’s position and con- 
tinues beyond if necessary in 
order to time his break for the 
goal. 4 should try to time his 
break perfectly and, if possible, 
start it just as his guard is lift- 
ing his rear foot in his forward 
movement. This catches the 
guard off balance. 4 makes the 
attempt at the poal after re- 
ceiving a pass from 1, who is 
on the foul line. Should he be 
blocked, he may pivot and pass 
out to 5 who is safety man. 3 
moves out and takes 2’s position, 
4 takes 5’s position, 1 takes 3’s, 
and 2 takes 4’s. Number one 
play usually works when car- 
ried to completion. Many times 
player 1 will be able to go 
straight through to score. 


Many times guards of players 
1 and 2 will fail to shift. If they 
do, 3 can pass to 2 and he may go 
on in for the try. If they do shift, 
the play as described works. 


PLAY TWO: (See Diagram 4) 
The pass work and movement 
is the same as described in dia- 
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gram one until player 2 receives 
the ball on the foul line. (Dia- 
gram 4) 2 looks back under the 
goal and sees that player 1 is 
open. He then throws a back- 
handed bounce pass to him and 
breaks for the goal as shown. 
Player 1 will shoot if he is open, 
but many times he will find that 
it is best to pass back to player 
2. Should 2 be unable to pass 
back to 1, he may pivot and 
shoot with either his left or 
right hand, or attempt a two- 
handed over-hand shot. If he is 
not able to pass to 1 or shoot, he 
may continue with the continu- 
ous movement and passing. 


PLAY THREE: (See Diagram 5) 


This play is identical with 
number one, but the movement 
of the players is different and it 
is designed to throw the play on 
the other side of the court. The 
movement is to the right. Player 
1 passes to player 2 and then he 
takes his screening position. 2 
cannot pass to 3 who breaks up 
for a pass, so he is forced to pass 
to 5 who has moved out to 1’s 
position. 2 cuts down the same 
side of the court he would have 
had he passed to 3, but instead 
of continuing on down the court, 
he cuts back and receives a re- 
turn pass from five at the same 
spot where 5 would have re- 
ceived the ball had the move- 
ment been to the left. 1, after 
screening for 2, reverses his di- 
rection and moves down the op- 
posite side of the court, had the 
pass been to 3. 2 handles the ball 
the same way that 3 would have 
handled it and passes to 1 if he 
is open. In the meantime, 5 
breaks down the right side of 
the court, cuts back to the foul 


line as shown. 1 will attempt to 


go on through for the score, but 
if blocked he passes to 5 on the 
foul line. 4, who has moved out 
to 3’s position, cuts for the goal 
when he anticipates that 5 can’t 
score for a pass from him. If he 
can’t score, play is resumed in 
the usual manner. 
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The collar is convertible, with 
buttoned neckband. Just 

slip on a tie and you’re ready 
for the office. The beachcloth 
fabric is ideal . . . soft, porous 
and pliable . . 
rayon. Hand washable. 
White, Blue, Tan, Bamboo 
Sizes S, M, L, XL 
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BEACHCLOTH 
SPORT SHIRT 


. 5% wool, 95% 


$6.95 


ZACHRY 


87 Peachtree N.E., Atlanta 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION NEWS 


Federation Annual Meeting Notes 


HEN official representatives 

WW of 35 State High School As- 

sociations gathered in Chi- 
ago for the 1945 National Federa- 
tion meeting, a new state represen- 
tation record was set. Delaware, 
New Hampshire and Vermont mem- 
berships raised the total to 43 states 
plus the province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 17,000 high schools 
with 4,000,000 students are in the 
group. 

In addition to panel discussions of 
topics which are of interest to all 
of the state associations, there were 
excellent addresses by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and by Lt. Col. 
Louis H. Renfrow, executive officer, 
Medical Division of Selective Serv- 
ice. 

Central themes for session discus- 
sions were: Relation of state and 
national high school association ac- 
tivities to the building of physical 
fitness; and possibilities for coopera- 
tion between the high school groups 
and other nationwide athletic and 
fitness groups. 

In the election of members of the 
Federation Executive Committee, 
John K. Archer of Malverne, New 
York, was chosen to represent the 
northeast section and B. C. Alwes 
was re-elected to represent the 
southwest section. Other members 
of the Executive Committee are: 
President, R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, 
South Dakota; S. F. Burke, Thomas- 
ton, Georgia; H. E. Isley, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa; J. D. Meyer, Spokane, 
Washington; and C. A. Semler, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan. 

Among special reports were those 
from the committee to study prob- 
lems of amateurism, and the com- 
mittee to study the proposed base- 
ball program which had been worked 
out in cooperation with representa- 
tives of organized baseball. The re- 
port from the amateur committee 
was made by Chairman Carl] Burris 
(Missouri) with the assistance of 
other members of the committee. 
The report for the baseball commit- 
tee was made by Lyle Quinn (Iowa). 

Among the state representatives 
who were introduced as attending 
the Federation meetings for the first 
time since the entrance of their 
state association into membership 
or who have assumed new executive 
positions since the last meeting of 


By H. V. PORTER, Secretary 


NATIONAL FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 
Black states are not members, 


Dotted states are considering membership, 
New Brunswick, Canada, is affiliated, 


Numbers show sections represented by 
Executive Committee members, 


the Federation were: George Ayars, 
Delaware; W. E. Short, New Jersey; 
Cc. B. Sweeney, New Mexico; Earl 
Abrahamson, North Dakota; H. W. 
Emswiler, Ohio. 

Lieutenant Stephen Epler, (Ore- 
gon), Lieutenant R. M. Walseth 
(South Dakota) and Major LaMar 
Sarra (Florida) were able to secure 
leaves in order to attend the meet- 
ing of the Six-Man Football Com- 
mittee which met on Saturday night 
following the meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation Eleven-Man Foot- 
ball Committee. Lt. Com. C. E. For- 
sythe (Michigan) attended the Fri- 
day sessions. 

The National Federation Football 
Committee meeting was attended by 
representatives from 30 states. At 
this meeting, the football rules for 
the season of 1945 were authorized. 
Interest in the progressive nature 
of the Federation Football Rules has 
shown a steady increase and this 
increased interest was especially in 
evidence at this year’s meeting. 

Southern State Representatives 

Among the southern men who 
were active participants in the re- 
cent National Federation meetings 
were the following: 

Alabama: President J. P. Creel, 
Sylacauga; Secretary Sellers Stough, 
Birmingham; Football Representa- 
tive L. L. Nelson, Gadsden. 

Arkansas: Treasurer W. W. Baker, 
Marion. 

Florida: President M. M. Fergu- 
son, Sebring; Secretary LaFayette 
Golden, Gainesville; Football Rep- 
resentative Major LaMar Sarra, 
Jacksonville. 
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Georgia: President F. E. Barron, 
Homerville; Secretary S. F. Burke, 
Thomaston; Football Representative 
R. L. Doyal, Atlanta. 

Louisiana: Board Member B. C. 
Alwes, Donaldsonville; Football Rep- 
resentative O. M. Helveston, Baton 
Rouge. 

Mississippi: President Sale Lilly, 
Belzoni. 


Tennessee: Secretary C. P. Fergu- 
son, Old Hickory; Football Repre- 
sentative S. D. Jackson, Johnson 
City. 


Women in State Association Work 

Defense plants are not the only 
organizations influenced by women 
workers. In the state high school 
association work, there are many 
women whose names do not often 
appear on communications but whose 
work is such that state association 
.activity could not be held to its 
present high standards without their 
fine assistance. Complete informa- 
tion is not available as to the role 
performed by all of these women. 
Here are a few of them. In Ala- 
bama, Mrs. Sellers Stough is a real 
force in keeping state office wheels 
turning. The same thing is true of 
Mrs. E. F. Grider of Idaho, Mrs. S. 
F. Burke of Georgia and Mrs. R. 
M. Walseth of South Dakota. In 
New York, Mrs. F. R. Wegner is 
secretary of the athletic accident 
benefit company. During the re- 
gimes of O. E. Smith in Minnesota 
and W. B. Spencer in Connecticut, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Spencer were 
real forces in state association work. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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REMOVE THE MENACE 
OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's 
Foot out of your school. 
No. 1. Use Odorless Derma- 
San Fungicide and Ger- 
micide for scrubbing to 
remove sources of infection. 
No. 2. Use Derma-San in 
foot-baths to eliminate 
existing infection. No. 3. 
Sprinkle Derma-San Foot 
Powder into shoes to pre- 
vent new infection. Ask for 
details to-day. You'll agree 
the Derma-San Control Sys- 
tem is simple, direct and sure. 


DERMA-SAN 


COMPLETE CONTROL SYSTEM 
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THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 
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A SLIPPERY 
FLOOR 
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oF 'E 7 OU certainly can’t overcome 
. A the hazards of a slippery floor 
7 vy ; with the methods used by our 

_ ©” moustachiod player of ’93. 
His brand of basketball relied on rough 
power. A slippery floor was the usual 
playing surface, and so, when “he flew 
through the air with the greatest of 
ease,” he needed all the protection his 
turtle-necked sweater and nose guard 
could give him. 

Today’s game stresses speed and sure-footing. A slippery floor is a 
handicap to any coach who wants to get ahead—a handicap that can 
be soundly licked by applying Seal-O-San to the gym floor. 

On Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface you can teach your team an of- 
fense built on speed and confidence. You'll help your boys master the 
fundamentals of quick, sound footwork, you'll see them dribble, 
pivot and pass without danger of serious floor injuries. And with your 
best shots in the game and your squad at peak strength, you'll get the 
brand of basketball that chalks up victories. 

To expect your team to survive a dangerous, slippery floor is not 
sound strategy these days. Neither is it fair to your players. So put a 
mop-applied, economically maintained, beautiful, 100% non-slippery 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor—ow and like 5500 successful 
Seal-O-San coaches, watch your team move out in front. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 

















Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
Captain C. Gulbranson, U.S.N., com- 
manding officer Amphibious Train- 
ing Base, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 


ANY articles have been writ- 
M ten lately regarding the con- 
nection between Athletics 
and Warfare and nothing could bet- 
ter exemplify this than the work of 
the Amphibious Forces, particularly 
the work of the Beach Battalions, 
Scouts and Raiders, Demolition 
Teams and the Boat Crews of this 
famous Force which is making his- 
tory all over the world. In fact, 
the Amphibious Forces of our Navy 
have revolutionized what was at 
one time considered the most diffi- 
cult and hazardous type of warfare. 
What is the answer to the fine 
work performed by these forces? It 
is a simple one—physical fitness and 
teamwork. 
Let us start with the Scouts and 
Raiders. To be a good Scout and 


Raider a man must be in top physi- 
cal shape. He must be able to hike 
long distances and undergo untold 
hardships to accomplish his mission. 

Then come the Demolition teams. 
You will note the word “team” is 
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The Amphibious Forces and 
Athletics 


By G. C. GRIFFIN, Cmdr., U.S.N.R., 
Commanding 11th Beach Battalion 


and 


Lt. C. H. SCHOOLEY, U.S.N.R., 
Public Relations Officer, A.T.B., Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


used. In no other work is team work 
more exemplified. These men op- 
erate at night; they cannot see their 
teammates three-fourths of the 
time, but they must know exactly 
what each member of the team is 
doing at all times, just as every man 
on a crack football team, in addition 
to knowing his own assignments, 
must know just what the other ten 
men are doing so he will not gum 
up the play. The Demolition boys 
must know their plays when they 
are operating in the enemy’s front 
yard and carrying the ball, which 
in this game, consists of hundreds 
of pounds of high explosives. You 
can’t fumble the ball, or the guard 
can’t come out the wrong way in 
the interference, because a fumble 
or a missed signal means that you 
won’t be there to line up for the 
next play. 

Next, let us take the Attack boats, 
the boys who haul the troops to the 
beach, manning their 36-ft. LCVP 
(Landing Craft Vehicle, Personnel), 
LCMs (Landing Craft Mechanized), 
etc. These men have to keep going 
twenty-four hours at a stretch, buf- 
feting heavy seas hour after hour, 
helping with cargo and wounded. 
Their most important job is to be 
a member of a team. A team known 
as a Flotilla, which must rendez- 
vous at a certain time, operate in 















a certain way, peel off and come 
along side of their parent transport 
for its load of troops at a certain 
time, get into the proper wave, 
leave the control line at the cor- 
rect time and land on the beach at 
H-hour. Teamwork all the way 
through. The Flotilla Commander 
is the coach aided by his assistants 
who are in charge of groups. 

We now come to the Beach Bat- 
talions. These are the “babies” who 
go ashore in the early waves to 
handle the traffic and cargo, which 
consists of everything imaginable— 


‘water, gasoline, rations, tracked ve- 


hicles, trucks, Red Cross supplies, 
etc. And as thousands of pieces come 
ashore, members of Beach Bat- 
talions must be prepared to spend: 
anywhere from one day to a week 
on the beach with little or no sleep, 
must have a strong back, and above 
all, must be in teams—one to handle 
the tools as they hit the beach (hy- 
drographic), one to handle the mes- 
sage center (signal and radiomen), 
and one to repair the boats (boat 
repair section). 


Failure of one of these teams to 
function throws the whole beach 
into confusion, meaning that the 
supplies will not get through. Team- 
work, teamwork, all the way 
through! 

How is this teamwork developed? 
Under Capt. C. Gulbranson, USN, we 
have at Fort Pierce, Florida, this 
great Naval Amphibious Training 
Base, where the men were trained 
who made possible the landings in 
Normany, Sicily, Africa, and 
Leyte. Many are called but few 
are chosen. 


Medical Section, Beach, Battalion, 
working on casualties after landing. 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
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When a man enters the Navy he 
is given a physical examination, but 
before he enters the Amphibious 
Forces he is given another, much 
more thorough. Next he appears 
before a psychiatrist, to check his 
mental ills. So it can be seen that 
a full-fledged physical program in 
our schools might have saved the 
Navy untold time and money. Next 
he is assigned to his team. Scouts 
and Raiders, Demolition, Attack 
Boats, or a’ Beach Battalion, and 
then his hard work starts. It is here 
that even men who have passed the 
second physical begin to break 
down, both mentally and physically. 
Aches, general lack of stamina, de- 
pression over the way you have to 
live and realization that you are 
close to the war and danger is just 
around the corner. There are no 
desk jobs in the “Amphibs”. The 
officers and the co-called politicians 
go in with the team. 

Let us give you a typical example 
of a day’s training routine in a 
Beach Battalion: Up at 5:30 a. m,, 
breakfast, clean tents, then physical 
exercises. Next, off to school (two 
hours of classes), 
three to seven-mile hike with full 
pack, then rifle inspection, followed 
by chow. If a hike is not scheduled, 
a landing will be held with an H- 
hour around 2 o’clock. This means 
that all hands will be busy until 7 
or 8 p. m. Their landings are not 
play. The men are in the water from 
6 to 8 hours, landing boats, cargo, 
simulated wounded, etc. Then this 
is followed by a three to four-mile 
hike back to camp. If it is not a day 
landing, it will be at night with H- 
hour around 8 p. m. and this is an 
all-night job. Every man on his feet, 
working like a beaver until daylight 
the next morning, and then again 
this is followed by a 3 to 4-mile hike 
with full pack back to camp. This 
goes on for two months or more. 
The weak and disgruntled soon fall 
by the wayside; they can’t take it! 
It separates the boys from the men. 
A man in a Beach Battalion must 
be a jack-of-all-trades. He must 
know how to handle a carbine, rifle, 
machine-gun. He must know how to 
dig proper fox holes, because he is 


Beach Battalion hitting the Beach. 
“Ike” goes with the boys. 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 





then lunch; a: 
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a fighter as well as a traffic handler. 
He must know how to think, be- 
cause he is on his own most of the 
time. He must be a road builder. He 
must know how to handle a bull- 
dozer, repair amphibious tanks, all 
of which is done by teams. 


In no other outfit is the lack of 
proper teamwork and physical fit- 
ness noted as in the Amphibious 
Forces. 


This should be a direct challenge 
to our coaches and physical educa- 
tion people. Let the physical edu- 
cation instructors, working with the 
doctors, give the coaches sound bod- 
ies. Then let the coaches teach the 
men teamwork. There should be no 
fight between these two great forces. 
We need sound bodies and we need 
men who are used to working with 
each other. 


Every school should have a full- 
fledged physical education depart- 
ment, supplemented by a system of 
coaching which will see that every 
man takes part in contact team 
sports. They must learn to “take it” 
as well as “dish it out” and no better 
way is seen than in our great games 
like football, basketball, lacrosse, 
track, etc. Something where a man 
must punish himself as well as per- 
form before others so that pride and 
confidence to do a tough job under 
observation is taught. 


Don’t let us again return to a 
system where, as in some colleges, 
the only football team is the Var- 

























Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
Demolition Team “blowing out’ a 
channel for landing craft. 


sity team. We must have schedules 
for our “B” teams, we must have 
150-pound teams, with regular 
schedules and every effort must be 
made to field as many boys as we 
can. This will cost money, but it 
can be found if our physical educa- 
tion people and our coaches want 
it and on top of it all realize their 
responsibility to the boys as well 
as to this great country. 








ACH basketball season brings 
EK interesting developments. If re- 
ports which have come to the 
state and national offices about cur- 
nt basketball problems can be 
-aken as a cross section of bas- 
ketball thinking, there are several 
phases of the code which should re- 
ceive careful attention for the year 
1945-46. 
TIMING PROBLEMS 

Some of the most serious difficul- 
ties are caused by carelessness or 
lack of knowledge on the part of 
the minor officials, and the uncer- 
tainty of the major officials in at- 
tempting correction of errors com- 
mitted at the bench. Here are typ- 
ical examples. 

Case 1: After Team A has scored 
a field goal, the Scorer blows his 
horn for a substitution. The Timer 
stops his watch (erroneously) when 
the horn is blown. The signal is not 
heard and play continues for an 
appreciable length of time while the 
scorer is still attempting to get the 
attention of the Official and while 
the Timer keeps the wall clock out 
of gear. If points are scored under 
such circumstances, the Official is 
always in a dilemma as to whether 
points shall be counted while the 
clock is not running and also wheth- 
er any adjustment as to the time 
consumed can be made. 

Case 2: Al is ready to attempt a 
free throw. Before the ball is hand- 
ed to the free thrower, or, after it 
is handed to him but before the 
ball has left his hands, the Scorer 
blows his horn for a substitution. 
Because of the noise in the crowd, 
the signal is not heard. In the mean- 
time the Timer stops the clock. Af- 
ter several passes and dribbles, the 
Scorer finally gets the Official’s at- 
tention and the ball is killed by the 
Official’s whistle. The Official is in 
a difficult situation because it is 
necessary for him to decide whether 
any adjustment can be made and 
whether the ball should be brought 
back to the free throw line for a 
substitute free throw. On the sur- 
face, this appears to be a relatively 
simple problem since the rules state 
that if the Scorer’s horn is blown 
while the ball is in play, the horn 
does not kill the ball. It is not as 
simple as it might appear because 
the specific ruling is for a horn 
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By H. V. PORTER 


which is blown while the BALL IS 
IN PLAY. There is no specific cov- 
erage for the case when the horn 
is blown while the BALL IS DEAD. 
It is implied that the horn blown 
during a dead ball does prevent the 
ball from going into play because the 
code gives the Scorer the specific 
right to blow his horn whenever the 
ball is dead. 

These are only a few of the many 
problems which can arise in connec- 
tion with scoring and timing irreg- 
ularities. The scattering of respon- 
sibility between four minor officials 
instead of centering it on one or two, 
tends to de-emphasize the necessity 
for such minor officials being thor- 
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BASKETBALL CODE OF TOMORROW 





oughly posted on rules matters. 
The whole timing and scoring sec- 
tion needs further study with a view 
to creating more pride in a thorough 
understanding of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which are involved. 
VIOLATIONS 

Rule 9 was greatly improved by 
last year’s modifications and reor- 
ganization. During the current sea- 
son, this rule has been much more 
easily taught in all of the basket- 
ball meetings. Further improve- 
ments are possible. As an illustra- 
tion, the penalty under Section 8 of 
Rule 9 is an exception to rules which 
govern all similar situations. In all 


(Continued on page 28) 
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COOPER AT ES a IN A MOVE voluntarily initiated by 
wi bs ba C A A aa Converse Rubber Company and Dick 
It % ¢ z . = Dunkel, the publishing of basketball 


team ratings in advance of games was 















dropped in the three final issues of the 
Converse-Dunkel Service for the cur- 
rent season. The following telegram 
received from President Smith of the 
N.C.A.A. applauded this voluntary 


— action by Converse. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 


BASKETBALL SHOES ..— 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BAYLOR SCHOOL UNDEFEATED FOOTBALL TEAM, 1944 
MID-SOUTH AND CHATTANOOGA CITY CHAMPIONS 


Coached by Humphrey B. Heywood 


Front row, left to right: Jody Baker, Buddy Fisher, Joe Moore, Paul Kelly, Edgar Mallary, Paul Barcroft, Boyd 
Jacoway, Chauncey Thuss, Reginald Kling, and Buddy Badgley. Second row: John Bearden, Tom Braly, Cam 
Glover, Henry Blanc, Ted Hatchett, Charlie Gill, Ray Rast, Captain Tubby Callaway, Howard Johnson, Jack Todd, 
Gordon Pettus, Marvin Vaughn, Jim Bell, H. L. Brotherton, and Gurney Boren. Third row: Coach Humpy Hey- 
wood, Coach Whitey Urban, Bill Robinson, Tom Lupton, Sid Petersen, Tommy Brotherton, Jimmy Whitaker, Al- 
bert Henderson, Maurice Acree, Waddy Currin, Dick Gannaway, Dick Gayle, Tommy Willingham, manager, and 
Coach Sib Evans. Fourth row: Charles Brown and Guion Kropp, trainers, Theo Evans, Don Ferguson, Ted Frank- 
lin, Bob Johnson, Bill Winger, Russell Faulkinberry, John Brown, Henry Hampton, Chris Pearce, Henry Conners, 
J. S. Holmes, Jerome Stallings, assistant manager. 





GAINESVILLE (GEORGIA) HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL SQUAD, 1944 
Coached by Drane Watson 


First row, left to right: Coach Drane Watson, Waters, Spears, Henson, Glover, 
Capt. Charles Strong, Mascot Drane Watson III, Harrison, Childress, Henson, 
Manager Dugas. Second row: Lloyd, Pethel, Provost, Conner, Willis, McKay, 
Banke, Whiting. Third row: Aaron, Woods, McKinney, Kimbrough, Byrd, 
Reese, Norton, Pilgrim. Back row: Strickland, Cooper, Roberts, Harris, 
Moore, Evans. 





Charles Strong, Captain Gainesville 
mae Football Team, 1944. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


The Gainesville High School, coached by Drane Watson, climaxed (Continued from page 13) 


a fine season by defeating a strong Commerce Team for the 9th 

District title. Gainesville was undefeated in the N.G.F.A., but 

did not play enough games to qualify for the championship. 
Gainesville’s season record showed seven wins against three losses 


and one tie. They scored a total of 240 points to the opponents 83. 
The team averaged only 142 pounds. 


ish, French, Latin, home economics, 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, office practice, library, physical 
and health education, instrumental 
music, vocal music, diversified oc- 
cupations, distributive education and 
industrial shopwork. 
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HANNA 


BATRITE 


BASEBALL BATS 


ARE STILL ON THE JOB! 


You may not be able to find new Batrites (most athletic equipment will continue to go to the 
Armed Services for the duration), but you'll see plenty of Batrites in use from other seasons. 


They’re built for long-time, big-time performance! 


H AN N A WOODS are exceptionally fine. Selected at 


the lathe, they’re graded and processed by Hanna’s strict standards. 
Ash, Hickory and Beaverwood are the principal woods used in 
Batrites. 


HANNA BATRITE CUP-BATS sive « new 


center of balance, make the swing smoother, more accurate, more 
powerful. This is an exclusive Batrite feature, developed by Hanna. 


HANNA NON-CHIP PROCESS corrects 


the main causes of checking, slivering, chipping . . . literally seal- 
ing the fibres of the wood together, prolonging the life of Hanna 
Batrites. 


Having pioneered almost every major bat improvement during the last twenty years, Hanna 
will still be leading the league when the war is won and the world can play again. Meanwhile, 


all civilian accounts will receive an equitable distribution of the present limited Batrite stock. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 











<I Ze 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Coached by Lou Brownson 
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1944 FOOTBALL SQUAD, HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
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First row, left to right: Rucker, Machado, Stadler, Schmalz, Brinker, O’Sullivan, Robin, Chollet, Mace, Daly, Hanzo. 
Second row: Head Coach Lou Brownson, Heap, Indest, Janet, Buckles, Watkins, McCarthy, Vetter, Levine, Prats, 
Butera, Ernst, Assistant Coach John Beattie. Third row: Michel, F. Duffy, Cusimano, Greiner, L. Duffy, Capo, Mc- 


Closkey, Duplantier, O’Conner, Villars, Moreauzx. 


Holy Cross College is the 1944 co-champion with Nicholls High 
School of the New Orleans Prep League, and champion of the Toy 
Bowl and Catholic Youth Organization Classic by virtue of two 


victories in two post-season games. 


1944 RECORD 


5, 8s Sate avs wie eee 81 Notre Dame High ......... 
I fa i'y' sco. 6'v on woe 13. Istrouma High ............ 
RESINS Sea en 18 Bogalusa High ............ 
2 Serer => 4 «eee eee =... . 2... 
ER SOLOS 6 kites oe «ee sw... . 100k 
re Lyons oS pie 39 Warren Easton .......... i 
I ics se ok yk a 46 St. Aloysius High ......... 
kan 5p sin a Se Wee ea 
EE 0a alc bta'y & any yore J. ei eee 


STATE SEMI-FINALS 


EPR RE Pee 19 Baton Rouge High......... 
POST SEASON GAMES 
12th Annual Toy Bowl Classic 
SEE ss, «sass FS Es as 8 McComb High ............. 


(Big Eight Champion of 
Mississippi) 


2ND ANNUAL CYO CLASSIC 


fe eerre 46 
(Co-Champion of New 
Orleans) 


(Co-Champion of New 
Orleans) 


Nicholls High ............. 





1944. HONORS 


All-City, 1944: Edwin Robin, Al- 
vin Brinker, Hillary Chollet, Rudy 
Daly, Pat O’Sullivan and Joseph 
Ernst. 


All Louisiana, 1944: Alvin Brinker 
and Hillary Chollet. 


All-Southern, 1944: Alvin Brinker 
and Hillary Chollet. 


Highest Scorer in the Prep League 
for the 1944 Season was Hillary 
Chollet: 101 points (twelve games). 


The 1944 Holy Cross football team 
netted the highest number of total 
points in the history of the New Or- 
leans Prep League: 423. (twelve 


games). 
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gnatere of Quality 


We have always designed, built and proved 
Wilson sports equipment with the idea that 
our name would bea signature of fine quality 
in the eyes of the sports-loving world. 

















The preference for ‘““Wilson” equipment, 
so obvious everywhere, is a compliment to 
Wilson design, craftsmanship and playability. 


Depend upon the name “Wilson” for the 
newest and best in modern equipment for 
modern play. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Wilson Athletic MEMBER: The Athletic Insti- 
, Geeks Mfg. Co., Inc. tute, a non-profit organization 
Chicago Plant @edicated to the advancement 
of national physical fitness. 
Let's all boost the ‘War Memorials That Live” 
paign to ¢ ate our war heroes, 











ODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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BASKETBALL CODE OF 
TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 22) 
other cases where goal is awarded 


or cancelled, the ball is awarded to 
the opponent out of bounds at the 
end. In this one case (player touch- 
ing his own basket while the ball 
is on or in it), the ball is put in 
play by a jump at the free throw 
sine. Since this is an exception, it 
is necessary for a student of the 
rules to remember a specific ruling 
for an individual case. If there were 
only one sucn situation in the code, 
it would not be serious but when 
there are several dozen such situa- 
tions, it makes the learning of the 
rules a feat of memory and it be- 
comes serious when someone has a 
lapse of memory at a critical time 
in the game. The rules ought to be 
such that both the officials and 
coaches can concentrate on a few 
fundamental important principles 
instead of finding it necessary to 
dissipate their attention through 
having to remember special rulings 
for individual situations. 

As far as Section 8 is concerned, 
it is probable that the whole section 
could be omitted. It is doubtful 
whether there is any situation where 
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an offensive player can gain an ad- 
vantage through touching his own 
net or ring while the ball is on or 
in it. If there is any effect, it is to 
his disadvantage because it might 
make the ball bound out. The rule 
is a holdover from the days when 
rings were wobbly and where a 
player could push the ring over un- 
der a ball rebounding from the back- 
board. If the section is not omitted 
entirely, then the penalty ought to 
be brought into harmony with that 
for other similar acts. 

RULE 10. Rule 10 could be im- 
proved by the same sort of reorgan- 
ization which Rule 9 received last 
spring. The items should be rear- 
ranged in a more logical sequence. 
Here are a couple of illustrations. 

An important concept in the ad- 
ministering of the rules is the mat- 
ter of when the ball is IN CONTROL 
OF A PLAYER OR OF A TEAM. 
This concept is basic for adminis- 
tering rules such as the three-sec- 
ond lane rule; when a player may 
request a time out; when a Scorer 
may legally blow his horn; when an 
Official may declare an official’s time 
out; when the ten-second count 
starts in connection with the back 
court; when the ball may be returned 
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to the back court; and when a drib- 
ble is considered as having been 
started. Despite the wide use of this 
concept, there is no adequate cov- 
erage as to what constitutes PLAY- 
ER CONTROL and TEAM CON- 
TROL. If the rule book were strict- 
ly followed, the only time the ball 
is in control of a team is when it is 
being passed from player to player 
of that team (see Rule 9-7-Note). 
Different. sections of the rules are 
in conflict as to when a player may 
request time out. Rule 10-1-c indi- 
cates that a player may request a 
time out at any time the ball is not 
in control of his opponent. In con- 
trast, Rule 5-8-d indicates that such 
request may be made only when the 
ball is in control of his own team. 
This discrepancy is important in con- 
nection with that series of situations 
in which the ball is not in control 
of either team. There are many such 
situations, including the entire time 
during a jump ball, the period when 
the ball is loose on the floor and the 
period after the ball has left the 
hands of a player whenever he tries 
for goal. Such conflicts as these 
cause argument. They make it diffi- 
cult to build pride in a knowledge 


(Continued on page 34) 





Fritz Orr 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Street 


City 








Boys and Girls — 


Announcing... 
NINTH SEASON 


FRITZ ORR CAMPS 
3245 Nancy's Creek Road 
June 20 Through August 15 


8-14 Years 


Featuring: 


RIDING, SWIMMING, CANOEING, RIFLE-MARKSMANSHIP, CAMPING 


3245 Nancy's Creek Road 


Please send me further information about the Fritz Orr Camps. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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COACHING TENNIS 


(Continued from page 14) 
play and stored the knowledge 
to a later advantage. 


Henri Cochet demonstrated | 


the advantage of stroking the | 


ball earlier—on the rise. This 
enabled him to facilitate the 
speed of his adversaries’ drives 
and catch an unwary opponent 
before he could properly pre- 
pare for a sudden return. 

Last summer I worked with 
Louis Faquin, young Tennessee- 
an, now attending Spring Hill 
University. Lou holds State 
Championships in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
Louisiana and Kentucky. We de- 
voted considerable time and ef- 
fort to the acquisition of the 
difficult stop-volley. A new-com- 
er in tennis strokes, the volley 
takes the oppositions’ hard, back- 
court drives at close quarters 
to the net and drops them tan- 
talizingly across the net cord. 
This constitutes an almost im- 
possible retrieve — particularly 
effective on soft, damp surfaces. 
Added to Lou’s bag of tricks, it 
was of assistance to him in de- 
feating the Number One rank- 
ing player in the National Pub- 
lic Parks Championship. 

During early spring, Dan Can- 
ale, Notre Dame tennis lumi- 
nary, who began his career as a 
retriever, trained with me on 
the Memphis Country Club 
courts, practicing the difficult 
and deceptive drop shot. Dan 
mastered the stroke and succeed- 
ed in winning the men’s Tennes- 
see State in a classy field of 
Racketeers. 

At the annual Tri-State In- 
vitational Tennis Tournament 
held at El Dorado, Arkansas, in 
September, young Louis Schop- 
fer of Louisiana came close to 
upsetting the apple cart of of- 
ficial rankings with his amazing 
list of straight set victories. 


Louis cornered the Junior hon- | 


1THE ADLER COMPANY - CINCINNATI 14 


ors and fought his way to the 
men’s finals before the more ex- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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For Greater Comfort... 
LONGER WEAR* 


ADLER 


THE ULTIMATE IN 
WHITE WOOL SOCKS 








Whether you're bowling, golfing, playing baseball or tennis 

. comfort for your feet is important. Adler Sportmaster 
socks are made expressly to meet the needs of sportsmen. 
Their long wool fibres cushion your feet comfortably. Make 
playing for long periods a real pleasure. Get Sportmaster 
today ... at leading sporting goods stores everywhere or 
write THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. 


*Reinforced heel and toe 
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GADSDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLUBS 


(Continued from page 10) ; 
contact with our South Ameri- 


can and Mexican neighbors by 
presenting programs in which 
Spanish is spoken and sung and 
the Spanish-speaking peoples are 
discussed. 


D. O. CLUB 

The Diversified Occupation 
Club seeks to bring Distributive 
Education and Diversified Occu- 
pations closer together by par- 
ticipation of all its members in 
all social events, business af- 
fairs, and club projects. Mem- 
bers study radio repairs, funeral 
home management, news report- 
ing, refrigerator repairs, ice 
cream manufacture, creamery 
management, laboratory techni- 
cian, secretarial work and retail 
selling. 


ART CLUB 

The object of the Art Club is 
to correlate art work with all 
school subjects and to develop 
neatness, talent and originality 
in handicraft and art. Members 
are often called upon to make 
place cards and decorations for 
the local Red Cross Chapter. The 
club won first prize with its 
exhibit at the annual county fair. 
Each spring an annual exhibit 
of all articles made is presented 
in local stores. Twenty-five have 
submitted entries to the Scholas- 
tic Award Contest for Alabama. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 
The motto of the Dramatic 
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Club is: “Act well thy part. 
There the honor lies.” Members 
not only provide amusement for 
the school with their programs, 
but they also learn many of the 
basic rules for staging and pre- 
senting a dramatic production. 
It is the oldest club in school 
and has always been most use- 
ful. 


BOYS HI-Y CLUB 


This club has for its purpose 
Christian fellowship—‘to create, 
maintain and extend throughout 
the school and community high- 
er standards of Christian charac- 
ter.” The club has become wide- 
ly known and appreciated in 
Gadsden for its “Spiritual Pro- 
grams.” 


GIRLS HI-Y CLUB 


The Girls Hi-Y slogan is 
“Clean Speech, Clean Sports, 
Clean Scholarship, and Clean 
Life.” The club during this term 
distributed posters advertising 
the War Production Show; con- 
ducted daily devotional services 
for the school; sold over $30,000 
worth of War Bonds and Stamps, 
winning for the school the honor 
of flying the Minute Man Flag; 
prepared Thanksgiving baskets 
for the needy; sent gifts to hos- 
pitalized service men for Christ- 
mas and helped in the March of 
Dimes Campaign. 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


The Student Council is a splen-’ 


did organization of members 
elected from home rooms. Its 








THE BEST DRESSED MEN WEAR 





“SCHWOBILT SUITS THE SOUTH” 
SCHWOBILT CLOTHES 








ALBANY 
MACON 





ATLANTA 
SAVANNAH 


LaGRANGE 
COLUMBUS 
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accomplishments have proved 
highly beneficial to the school. 
It has inaugurated an efficient 
monitor system for our halls, 
and it has charge of interesting 
and educational assembly pro- 
grams. The members of the Stu- 
dent Council may be seen at all 
football games taking up tickets, 
tending the gates and helping 
the teachers handle the large 
crowds. It has served us so effi- 
ciently and quietly that the Stu- 
dent Council is now an integral 
part of our school system. 


GLEE CLUB 


The Glee Club of Gadsden 
High School, consisting of both 
boys and girls, has an enroll- 
ment of about 25 students. Class 
voice instruction, part-singing 
(both in small ensemble and 
large groups), and music appre- 
ciation are stressed. Important 
objectives of the organization 
are to give the students a whole- 
some emotional outlet and to 
encourage them to give other 
people pleasure through their 
musical talent. In keeping with 
these objectives, the glee club 
tries to furnish music whenever 
it is needed to enrich the school 
program and the community 
life. 


The glee club also sponsors 
two special programs each year, 
one at Christmas and one at the 
close of school. The Christmas 
program features both well- 
loved Christmas music and a 
short colorful pageant centered 
around the story of the Nativity. 
Among some of the light operas 
which have been produced by 
the glee club at the close of the 
school are Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Patience” and “H.M.S. Pina- 
fore.” This year the organization 
hopes to give “The Chocolate 
Soldier” by Oscar Strauss. 


BAND 


Through several years of de- 
velopment under the careful 
guidance of Mort M. Glosser, now 
a member of the armed forces, 
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This message is published by the Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company in furtherance of the plans 
of The American Commission for Living War 
Memorials to build “living” memorials follow- 
ing America’s victory in World War II. In- 
quiries regarding the work of this commission 
should be addressed to Mr. George M. Traut- 
man, 30 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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DUNLAP 
SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


ATHLETIC GOODS 


138 CARONDELET ST., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














SPORTING 
COODS 


WE CARRY THE BEST 
KNOWN LINES IN 
ATHLETIC GOODS— 


GOLDSMITH, WILSON, 
KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 
CONVERSE, SAND 


and many others. 


Reeder & 
McGaughey, 
Inc. 


52 Broad Street, N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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the Gadsden High School Band 
has matured into a necessary 
part of the athletic program of 
this school. The first three 
months are set aside for perfect- 
ing marching maneuvers; the 
remaining six are given to con- 
cert study. 


Since the band is more often 
seen on the football and street 
than on the auditorium stage, we 
work on the principle that the 
band is a mobile musical unit 
throughout the entire year. In 
following this custom of an in- 
tegration of concert and march- 
ing music on both stage and 
gridiron, the band at football 
games this fall used chorals, 
foxtrots, waltzes, popular tunes, 
service songs, college songs and 
marches, thus furnishing foot- 
ball fans with colorful entertain- 
ment between halves. 


With spirit running high on 
the athletic field in both sports 
and band, such a goodly number 
of boys and girls are enrolled 
in this organization that the set- 
up in Gadsden High School is 
quite comparable to that of many 
larger colleges. This year the 
unit numbers one hundred and 
fourteen members on the field. 


Having completed the football 
season, we have now taken to 
indoor work in preparation for a 
concert in the near future. As 


symphonic work does not call . 


for the number of brasses needed 
in a marching band, it is for- 
tunate that many band mem- 
bers are versatile enough to play 
several instruments. Other stu- 
dents who feel no desire to per- 
form in concert work even 
though they enjoy marching, 
drop out during the concert sea- 
son and thereby eliminate the 
necessity of cutting the band 
down to symphonic strength. 


Despite the constant drain 
made on our personnel by the 
war, the band is maintaining 
the good record it has made for 
itself in the past. 
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NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


The charter for Gadsden 
High’s Chapter of the National 
Honor Society was granted 
March 5, 1934. Since that time, 
244 members have been induct- 
ed. The reward of membership 
may come to that 5% of Semes- 
ter VI, 10% of Semester VII and 
15% of Semester VII which the 
faculty had adjudged worthy of 
recognition for outstanding qual- 
ities of character, service and 
leadership, in addition to a high 
standard of scholarship. To be- 
come a member of this group is 
a coveted honor which is the 
occasion of many uneasy mo- 
ments before the election each 
semester. 


THE BIOLOGY CLUB 


This club is made up of Senior 
girls and girls who have had at 
least one semester of biology. 
The club programs are usually 
conducted by one or more stu- 
dents, but the sponsor directs 
and helps plan each one. 


The purpose of this club is to 
help answer the many questions 
that high school girls ask and to 
assist them in understanding 
and appreciating the woman’s 
task in the world of tomorrow. 


CAMERA CLUB 


The Camera Club was organ- 
ized in 1940. Primarily, the pur- 


‘ pose of the club is to give in- 


struction in the processes of 
photography. Secondly, the club 
promotes interest and develops 
skill in what some claim to be 
America’s most popular hobby 
and leisure time activity. Last, 
but certainly not least from a 
practical standpoint, the club 
serves the school and communi- 
ty through the production of 
pictures for school publications, 
local and state newspapers and 
occasionally magazines of na- 
tional circulation. It is generally 
felt that the club renders a val- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“gut, Jor! What do you think of the new Com- 

munity Center? Wasn’t that a great idea—to 
build a memorial boys and girls can enjoy for 
years to come?” 

“It sure was .. . and an idea our buddies them- 
selves would approve. It was a fine job the com- 
mittee did, too, in raising the fund and getting the 
whole project finished so promptly. This town 
owes a lot of thanks to the folks who sponsored 
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the idea and backed it with their time and money.” 

If your community is not already at work on 
plans for a Living Memorial to its Service men and 
women, now is the time to start—and you may be 
the logical person to organize the committee. For 
helpful information, write to: George M. Traut- 
man, Chairman, American Commission for Living 
War Memorials, 30 East Broad Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 
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YOU 


look your best 
when 

you are 
wearing a 


suit from 


The Style Center of the South 








TOM SLATE 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


592 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


e 
COMPLETE LINE OF— 


@ RAWLINGS 
@ SPALDING 


@ REACH—WRIGHT & 
DITSON 


@ VOIT 

@ BROOKS SHOES 
and many other lines 
of Athletic Equipment 


TENNIS & BADMINTON EXPERT 
RESTRINGING 
by 
A. P. JETTE 
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BASKETBALL CODE 
(Continued from page 28) 


of the rules which are supposed to 
be a logical well organized code in- 
stead of merely a “collection of 
rule statements.” 

The note under Rule 10-1 deals 
with a fundamental concept which 
was introduced into the game a few 
years ago, i. e., the automatic de- 
clining of a penalty for certain in- 
fractions. Yet the statement is hid- 
den away as a sort of after thought 
in the form of a note which covers 
one specific situation. For a number 
of similar situations where the pen- 
alty is automatically declined, there 
is ne coverage except in arbitrary 
interpretations which have gone out 
in supplementary materials or else 
in arbitrary interpretations which 
are in the form of a “half-hidden” 
question and answer which follows 
a rules provision which by no stretch 
of the imagination gives authority 
for the ruling in the question and 
answer. 

To be specific, there is another au- 
tomatic declination in the second 
question under Rule 6-3 and yet 
there is nothing in the rules state- 
ment of Section 3 which justifies 
such a ruling. In this case, the ruling 
in the question is probably the de- 
sirable one but, if it is, then there 
should be justification in the rules 
statement for making such a rul- 
ing in the answer to the question. 
If it should be contended that the 
proper way to handle this is by a 
question and answer, then it is in- 
consistent to treat almost the same 
situation as a definite rule in an- 
other part of the code and as a note 
in still another part. These cases are 
merely illustrations of the need for 
a redrafting of Rule 10. Probably 
the most serious flaw in this rule is 
in the matter of placing responsibil- 
ity for screening and blocking. Sec- 
tion 8 and the questions following 
give in some detail the factors which 
fix responsibility in connection with 
the dribble. When it comes to sim- 
ilar coverage for blocking and 
screening, the provision is hidden 
away in comments which are not a 
definite part of the rules, or in 
other supplementary interpretations. 


BACK COURT RETURN RULE 


A majority of the states adopted 
a modification of the back court re- 
turn rule so that a team is not hand- 
icapped in certain situations where 
they are merely attempting to se- 
cure control of the ball and where 
such attempts result in the ball be- 
ing returned to the back court. Rule 
6-6 should be simplified and modified 
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in accordance with what has been 
found to be good procedure. The 
present statement is not in accord- 
ance with good practice. 


DEAD BALL RULE 


Rule 4-2 has undergone several 
improvements during the past ten 
years in an attempt to bring it into 
harmony with changes which have 
been made in other parts of the code. 
Whether certain acts occur while 
the ball is dead or while the ball is 
in play has a great influence on 
equitable administration. The pres- 
ent dead ball rule (4-2) contains a 
number of vague statements and 
several which are inaccurate or mis- 
leading. It fails to give proper cov- 
erage for several specific situations 
which hinge on whether the act oc- 
curs while the ball is dead. This 
section should be redrafted in har- 
mony with the dead ball provisions 
of Rules 9 and 10. 


Here is an illustration. 4-2-f states 
that the ball becomes dead when it 
goes out of bounds. A better state- 
ment would probably be that the 
ball becomes dead when it crosses 
the plane of the boundary line, pro- 
vided it is then declared out of 
bounds (in accordance with 4-14). 
Here are situations which are in- 
volved. 


Case 1: Al throws a long pass 
from deep in his back court. Ball 
crosses plane of the side line at mid- 
court but continues on so that it 
touches the bleachers or Bl who is 
attempting to intercept at a point 
out of bounds near A’s end of the 
court. In such a case, it has always 
been customary to award the ball 
at midcourt (where it crossed the 
plane of the boundary line) although 
the ball is not actually out of bounds 
until it touches the bleachers or the 
player out of bounds near the end. 
In such a situation, if B is attempt- 
ing to keep the ball from striking 
in the bleachers and he inadvertent- 
ly steps on or over the boundary at 
the time he touches the ball, he 
loses possession under the present 
rule statement. Under ‘the proposed 
rule statement, the ball would still 
be awarded at the place where it 
crossed the plane of the boundary 
line but since B has merely touched 
a dead ball, he would not have com- 
mitted a violation for what is gen- 
erally conceded to be a good play 
on his part. 


Case 2: Al, in his front court, 
passes or taps the ball toward his 
end line. In attempting to intercept, 
Bl touches the ball after it has 
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crossed the plane of the end line and 
hooks it back to the field. In the 
meantime, he has_ inadvertently 
stepped on or over the end line. 
Here again, B1 has suffered through 
having performed an act which has 
kept the ball in play and which is 
generally conceded to be a laudable 
performance. No provision is made 
in Section 4-2 for sections of the 
rules which have been added since 
4-2 was drafted. One of several il- 
lustrations is the note under Rule 
10-8. This is an exception to the 
tatement in 4-2 but no mention is 
made of it. The result is another one 
of the several conflicts between dif- 
ferent sections of the rules. 

Over a period of years, much 
progress has been made in making 
a code out of what was formerly a 
collection of rule statements. The 
job should be finished. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
NEWS 


(Continued from page 18) 

Growth in strength and efficiency 
of the state and national high school 
organization is a vital factor in 
keeping the school athletic program 
progressive, orderly, and properly 
integrated with other school essen- 
tials. By teamwork which organi- 
zation makes possible, the school 
leaders, themselves, rather than 
pressure or promotional agencies, 
have directed policies and practices 
in the interests of the whole school. 
Pitfalls which would accompany un- 
limited exploitation have been 
avoided. 

Foresight and courage have made 
the school athletic program a re- 
spected foundation on which can be 
built the urgent and inevitable na- 
tionwide program which will give 
each student the benefit of partici- 
pation and the opportunity to build 
a degree of physical fitness com- 
mensurate with his capacity for it. 
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Any high school or college interested in being scheduled 

for the SOUTHERN SCHOOLS feature in one of our 

future issues, write to SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, 
751 Park Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FINEST IN ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 





Manufacturers of the FINEST 


LEATHER TOP 
BASKETBALL SHOES 


Exclusive BROOKS Features; 

* Advanced Scientifi 

* Arch Supports 

* Cushion Heels 

* Resilient Vulcanized Rubber 
Soles 


* Built for Speed, Stamina 
and Comfort 


ic Design 


That secures cleats tightly and prevents cleats loosening during 
game. This sensational improvement now prevents injuries caused 
from lost cleats; and foot blisters caused by backing up of loose 
bolts. * * Here's the shoe that coaches everywhere are seeking. 


Orders Received 
Through Dealers Only 


Other Famous BROOKS Shoes for 


TRACK 
LA CROSSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


WRESTLING 
BOWLING 
SOCCER 


BASEBALL 
SOFTBALL 
BOXING 


LleleL Se 


oll 


SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PENNA. 
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Two excellent baseball films are made available to ath- 
letic coaches through the cooperation of the American League 
of Professional Baseball Clubs, Hillerich & Bradsby Co. and 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


“INSIDE BASEBALL,” written and directed by Lew Fon- 
seca, is a three reel sound-on-film movie in 16 m.m. size, 
showing the technique of Pitching, Catching. Batting, In- 
field Play and Base Running, as demonstrated by Bob Feller, 
Red Ruffing, Lefty Grove, Bill Dickey, Ted Williams, Joe 
DiMaggio, Hank Greenberg, Joe Gordon, Frank Crosetti, Joe 
Kuhel, and George Case. This is an ideal teaching film for 
high school and college coaches and their baseball squads. 


“THE WORLD SERIES OF 1944” is a two reel sound-on- 
film movie in both 16 m.m. and 35 m.m. size, showing play 
by play highlights of the World Series games between the 
St. Louis Cardinals and the St. Louis Browns. It provides 
excellent entertainment for members of the armed forces 
and all lovers of baseball. 


The approximate running time for each film is 30 minutes. 


For booking write: American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, 310, S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Get your requests in early and list alternate dates. 


Thanks to A. G. Spalding & Bros., Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., and the American League, the only cost to you will be 
the express charges. 
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COACHING TENNIS 
(Continued from page 29) 
perienced George Dunklin, of 
Pine Bluff, succeeded in elimin- 

ating the youth. 


Now when a seventeen-year- 
old makes a record of that type, 
it’s not out of line to ask a few 
“why’s” and “how cum’s.” 


Louis is quick to give credit 
where he feels it due. He admits 
that his training under Bruce 
Barnes produced the foundation 
for his fine ground strokes. 


Against young  Schopfer, 
George Dunklin varied his at- 
tack, changing from hard, pow- 
ered drives to sharp, crosscourt 
placements. These tactics pre- 
vented the youthful Louisianan 
from maintaining his usual pro- 
gressiveness, and George was 
able to win rather handily. 


I suppose there was a time 
when the Pro’s job was simple. 
If he could stand by the side of 
his King and applaud at the 
proper intervals, his tutelage 
was considered good or bad as 
his acclaim sounded loud or low. 
That time has definitely passed. 


The United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association is sponsoring a 
National Junior Davis Cup Pro- 
gram, providing class instruc- 
tion to groups between the ages 
of ten and sixteen years. West- 
ern states are offering equipment 
and tournament expenses to 
more talented youths. 


Work Project Administration 
has distributed many thousands 
of dollars to the building of ten- 
nis courts for public use, and a 
strong new interest in the game 
is evinced in the thousands of 
enthusiasts that come trooping 
to the courts with the advent of 
spring. 


Tennis still offers all the royal 
enjoyment of yesteryear, but the 
present study and teaching in 
the game is rapidly changing 
the Sport of Kings to the King 
of Sports. 
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Battles or Basketball... 
It’s TEAMWORK that Wins 


Watch any game—basketball, for ex- 
ample. 


It's the team that works the smoothest 
as a team that wins. 


The same is true of winning battles—of 
winning this war. Doing the job with a min- 
imum of lost time—and lost lives—calls for 
teamwork of the highest order. 

That's where you come in! 

Your job is to buy War Bonds and then 
more bonds—to support our boys with the 
finest equipment money can buy. 

When you invest in War Bonds regularly 
every payday—not 10% or 15% or 20% 
of your salary, but all you can—that’s 
teamwork! 

Remember, our boys over there are 
counting on you to do your part. 

Remember, too, your War Bonds work 
two ways. They help win the war and pro- 
vide for the peace by returning (in the case 
of E Bonds) $4 for $3 at maturity. 

This is the voluntary American way to 
raise the huge sums needed for Victory. 

Every shot—every bond—counts. 

Do your part—now! 





Teamwork wins! 


* The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 
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SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, a monthly sports maga- 
zine featuring Technical Articles, Records, Pictures, History 
of Southern Schools, Personal Items and Athletic News. 

Interesting issues are to come—Mail in your subscription Now! 


ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR 


SOUTHEKN COACH & ATHLETE, 
751 Park Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please enter my subscription to SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE for 
one year. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


( ) $1.00 enclosed. 
( ) Bill me for $1.00 











A Natural... 


“Some of the funniest 
for Coaches, Athletic 











Directors stuff I’ve ever read.” — 
“PLL GO QUIETLY” HENRY McLEMORE 
by 
FRED RUSSELL 
J 


The Nashville Banner sports editor presents a collection of 
more than 250 sports stories, anecdotes and humorous gems 
tellable on any occasion. Introduction by Grantland Rice. 





Sent to any address upon re- 
“For the coach who 
banquet 


ceipt of $1.04 at Banner 
makes the Sports-Reader’s Service, Dept. 
SC, 1100 Broad St., Nashville 


1, Tenn. Order yours now. 


league, it’s a must.” — 
FRANK THOMAS 
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LINE PLAY 
(Continued from page 11) 
ular six, two, two, one. Then as 
a man goes in motion, we drop 
the weak side end back to make 

a five, three, two, one. 

We try to vary the type of in- 
dividual play in our linemen. If, 
for instance, a tackle crashes for 
all he is worth on each play, he 
soon becomes easy for the of- 
fense to handle. By crashing al- 
ternately with the end next to 
him, we find him more effective. 

A defensive lineman never ov- 
er-uses his hands and shoulders 
in breaking the contact of a 
blocker. Our main defensive 
weapons are the fore arm shiver, 
the limp leg and the quick 
charge. 


GADSDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
CLUBS 


(Continued from page 32) 
uable service in the latter ac- 
tivity. 

Membership in the club av- 
erages about 25. The sponsor is 
the teacher of chemistry and 
physics, W. H. Harrison. A dark- 
room is available, furnished ade- 
quately for practically any kind 
of photo processing or printing 
needed in the school. Of interest 
to many is the fact that the 
darkroom, equipment, enlargers, 
printers and chemicals cost a 
relatively modest amount. For 
the service rendered, instruction 
and experience provided, we feel 
that the Camera Club is a very 
desirable part of our school. 


LANE BROTHERS 


PHOTO NEWS SERVICE 





Specializing in Commercial 
and Sports Photos 


24 Years 
Newspaper Experience 


311-313 Peachtree Arcade Bldg. 
MAin 2513 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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74s pblways 


JOHN T. RIDDELL 


Will Be There First With the Best 
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RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
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Wou Coaches and Athletic Directors who have 
placed your athletic equipment in the capable hands of the 
IVORY SYSTEM for reconditioning should be interested in 
knowing the following facts. 


We now have in our storage rooms the largest amount of 
used athletic equipment that we believe has ever been as- 
sembled under one roof. 


Every type and kind of insurance that we feel can con- 
tribute toward its safety has been placed on this equipment. 
We know that it is irreplaceable, and you can rest assured 
that we will continue to safeguard it until it is safely back 
in your possession — expertly reconditioned. 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT 
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